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liberation became the object of practical statesmen
no less than philanthropists. Russia, above all, had
been provided with an excellent handle against the
Sultan, and could go to war with the cause of the
Balkan Christians as a watchword.

In the war itself the Bulgarians played a much
less important part than the Roumanians.    Bulgaria,
disorganised by nearly five centuries of Turkish rule,
which had sapped the martial spirit of the people, could
do little but provide a theatre for the war.   It was upon
Bulgarian soil that the chief struggle took place, and
the siege of Plevna and the occupation of the Shipka
Pass attracted the eyes of the whole world to this
remote corner of the map of Europe.    To the best of
their abilities the peasants helped the Russian forces;
wherever the Czar's legions went the natives welcomed
them,  not  because  they wished   to   exchange   the
Turkish for the Muscovite domination, but because
they regarded them as instruments for the liberation
of the country.    Their local knowledge was placed
at  the  disposal  of the  invaders,   Bulgarian  guides
directed the Russian army through the mazes of the
mountains,   Bulgarian   boys   carried   water   to   the
Russian soldiers in battle at the risk of their lives.
Volunteer corps were formed to fight by the side of
the Russian and Roumanian regulars, five thousand
Bulgarians accompanied General Gourko in his opera-
tions in the Balkans, and won the praise of their allies
by their gallant defence of the Shipka Pass, and their
conspicuous bravery at Eski Zagora, where four-fifths
of the Bulgarian combatants were left dead upon the
field.   But lack of military training, the terror inspired